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MY NEIGHBOUR 


Ir was, I think, Dr Johnson who pronounced that 
none should write the life of a man but those who 
had eaten, drunk, and lived in social intercourse 
with him. Now, I never did so much as this, or 
anything like so much, in regard to my neighbour. 
But then it is not of his life that I purpose to 
write, but rather of his death, and certain events 
that happened thereupon. 

There was but a party-wall, a few inches thick, 
dividing between us; and yet we were absolute 
strangers, knowing nothing of each other’s method 
of existence. ‘London is a bad place, wrote 
Joseph Andrews to Pamela ; ‘and there is so little 
good-fellowship that the next-door neighbours don’t 
know one another” It was so with my neighbour 
and myself. 

We were both tenants of chambers in an Inn of 
Court—let it be called Cursitor’s Inn. It was a 
curious, out-of-date, out-of-the-world sort of pre- 
cinct, carrying on an exclusive and detached 
career, with vested interests, traditions, manners, 
and customs of its own. It resembled one of those 
inferior fortresses to be read of in history, which, 
overlooked or ‘turned’ by an invading enemy, 
remain uncapitulated, and persevere in a defiant 
attitude—their guns loaded, the sentinels wakeful 
and alert, the inhabitants much straitened—long 
after the war which menaced them has altogether 
passed away, and peace has once more been 
securely re-established throughout the land. It 
was as a poor relation of the rich and famous Inns, 
claiming kindred with the courts of law and equity, 
but scarcely having its claim allowed; for its 
pedigree was in a sadly tattered condition, and its 
title-deeds were imperfect. Lawyers inhabited it 
no more. Its grimy and decayed buildings were 
let to any who chose to occupy them—to any who 
would pay a sufficiently high rent for the privilege 
of dwelling in murky, sordid, worm-eaten premises, 
inconvenient, unwholesome, and barbaric in all 
their arrangements, and possessed of but one re- 
commendation—their exceeding quiet. When once 
you had escaped from the uproar of the neigh- 


bouring highways, and taken refuge in one of the 
confined quadrangles of Cursitor’s Inn, there you 
found peace at anyrate ; unkempt, unpicturesque, 
prison-like in its restrictions and seclusion, yet 
certainly peace. The costermonger was denied 
admission, the cries of itinerant dealers were for- 
bidden, the street musician was silenced. As to 
these matters, the ordinances of Cursitor’s Inn were 
peremptory. 

Let it be added that the Inn was a parish in 
itself, and governed by its own beadle; that it 
contained a few blighted trees, and a plot or two 
of withered grass ; that it possessed a diminutive 
chapel, in which,’at intervals—no one knew, and 
no one cared exactly when—a mildewed chaplain, 
in a crumpled surplice, read a hazy version of the 
liturgy, or, in a rusty cassock, muttered through a 
brief and perfunctory sermon, the congregation the 
while being of an almost impalpable kind; and 
that it boasted a hall of its own. This was a 
dusky, dilapidated edifice, crowned by a lantern 
and weathercock ; and adorned over its chief door, 
upon a side of the building which seemed to be 
always in the shade, with a sun-dial of enormous 
scale, and the motto, underwritten in dim gold 
letters, of Temport parendum. The interior was 
feebly lighted by foggy stained-glass windows, 
decked with the crests and coats of arms of numer- 
ous forgotten worthies—presumably, in times long 
past, cursitors, or functionaries of some such vague 
quality, and in that way involved in historical 
connection with the Inn. This hall, with what- 
ever object it may have been founded originally, 
was now mainly used upon audit-days, when the 
treasurer of the Inn sat in a kind of state to greet 
such tenants as were prepared, after due notice, to 
pay quarterly instalments of their respective rents. 
It was one of the traditions of Cursitor’s Inn 
that on these occasions the disbursing tenant 
should be regaled with a glass of nutty sherry and 
a slice of clammy plum-cake. Further, it was 
required of him that he should shake hands with 
the treasurer. These ceremonies duly accom- 
plished, his liabilities and duties were over ; the 
hall remained unoccupied, and no further tidings 
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could be gathered concerning the treasurer, the 
benchers, stewards, or ancients of Cursitor’s Inn 


until the arrival of next quarter-day, 


My neighbour's door bore no inscription. I had 
no certain information as to his name. Occasion- 
ally, however, I had some faint tidings of him. The 
laundress who, in the language of the Inn, ‘did 
for’ me, now and then let fall brief speech con- 
cerning him. She was known to me as Mrs Crisp ; 
and I feel bound to state, on her behalf, that she 
was a highly respectable specimen of a class that 
has been habitually subjected to rather an excess 
of disparagement and caricature. Her aspect was 
unattractive, and her method of dress was certainly 
negligent. She appeared in a bonnet of frayed 
and battered character, upon occasions when women 

erally are wont to discard such head-gear. 
Still her custom in this respect concerned only 
herself, and was therefore entitled to the tolerant 
view of others. She was punctual, she was honest, 
and she was perfectly respectful in manner. That 
the premises and chattels under her charge were 
not more scrupulously cared for, could scarce 
brought in accusation against her. The bachelor 
rarely enlists under that dominant household rag, 
the duster. He does not ee to litter, and fin 
a sort of comfort in confusion. He discovers 
advantages in disorder that are not to be perceived 
by the eyes of married folk. He is slow to 
— the virtue of knocking dust off one 
object in order that, after existing for awhile as a 
choking cloud, it may resolutely resettle upon 
another. In short, Mrs Crisp’s failures and short- 
comings in this regard were with the connivance 
and sanction of her employer. She accomplished 
sufficiently all that was required of her. 
laundress, what woman, could do more ? 

But she gossiped. She had her sex’s love of fluent 
utterance. She was not my neighbour's laundress ; 
but she was prone to interchange news with her pro- 
fessional sisters, and so gathered some vague know- 
ledge of him—soiled, perhaps, and deteriorated in 
value, like a coin of the realm, from excess of traffic 
and circulation. The laundresses of Cursitor’s Inn 
were accustomed to assemble of mornings in the 
neighbourhood of the pump, as though it had been 
a a and they had wares to vend or 
buy. With water we were ill supplied in the 
Inn: it was necessary to bring it from a distance, 
like beer, in jugs and cans. At the time our 
buildings were first constructed, washing was, no 
doubt, considered as one of the luxuries and super- 
fluities of life, and therefore easily to be dispensed 
with ; while, for drinking purposes, other and 
more potent founts than the pump were by pref- 


erence resorted to. The laundresses met to draw | y' 


water : they tarried to tattle. Their congregation 
tems 0’ ing intelli ive to the 
its denizens yy tng from time to time 
urged in my direction by the breath of Mrs Crisp. 
Her discourse did not need the stimulus of interro- 
gation. I had but to listen, and I did that as little 
as I could; retreating behind my newspaper, or 
affecting that my attention was otherwise engaged. 
Still Mrs Crisp would talk. 

I soon found that in regard to my neighbour 
Mrs Crisp had very little to disclose that was at 
all of a trustworthy nature. As to the names of 
people and places, I had always known her to be 
inaccurate. Her speech was fully marked by that 


be | give early attention to it. He then shuffled away 


What | pursuant to summons were liable to a penalty of 


want of preciseness which so usually attends 
volubility. She alluded to my neighbour now as 
Mr Clithero, now as Mr Pitherick ; sometimes as 
Mr Getteridge, and anon as Mr Chitterling. It 
occasioned me no surprise to find that his name 
—when I ultimately came to know it beyond 
ey Si none of these. He was really called 
athan George Clayborne. 

The truth came to me at last in this wise. The 
beadle of the Inn called upon me one morning 
clothed in his full uniform—snuff-colour turned up 
with saffron—and tendered me a slip of blue, offi- 
cial-looking paper. As usual with him, there was 
a bright varnish of perspiration spread over his 
rubicund complexion, and his speech was husky 
almost to unintelligibility. But on this occasion 
his hands shook more than ordinarily, and there 
was an unaccustomed excitement in his glance. 
He muttered that the paper was to be delivered to 
me with Somebody’s compliments—I have not the 
least idea whose—and that Somebody—name still 
unknown—would be exceedingly obliged if I would 


with an unsteady gait. 

Of course I examined the beadle’s document. It 
was a summons to hayes a coroner’s ye I 
was charged personally to appear at the hall of 
Cursitor’s wh seen a stated day, then and there to 
inquire, on Her as behalf, touching the 
death of Nathan George Clayborne, and further to 
do and execute such other matters and things as 
should then and there be given me in charge, and 
not to depart without leave. ‘ Hereof fail not, at 
your peril,’ said the slip of paper ; which, in addi- 
tion, informed me that jurymen not attending 


forty shillings. 

So my neighbour was dead, and I was bound, 
under a penalty, to attend the inquest upon his 
remains. At last, then, but in a very grim sort of 
way, I was to make his acquaintance. 

I ever seen him? I rn 24 to ask myself. 
Did I know him even by sight? Certainly we 
had been neighbours for some years, and occasion- 
ally ascending or descending our dimly lighted 
staircase, I had met on the way some one who, 
no doubt, was Mr Clayborne. But we had 
never interchanged a word. We had just paused 
a moment, or moved aside, to allow each other 
to pass, and there was an end of the matter. 
As to what manner of man he was, I had 
never noted particularly, and had little idea. I 
retained an impression, however, that he was portly 
of figure—he seemed to need more space on the 
staircase than I did—and somewhat advanced in 
ears. He was high and round-shouldered, I 
thought, I recollected ; deliberate in his movements, 
with a cautious, heavy tread. As to his face and 
features, I was quite without knowledge. 

The party-wall that divided us was not too thick, 
and I had often heard him moving to and fro in his 
rooms: not noisily, for he was one of the quietest 
of men ; very different in that respect to certain 
other of my neighbours, who were prone to uproar 
upon occasion, who entertained turbulent com- 
pany, and indulged in efforts of song and dance of 
a violent kind. Still, I could hear him cough, or 
draw a cork, or throw coals upon his fire in the 
winter-time. The sound of voices conversing in 
his apartments had never been audible to me. He 
led a solitary life. So far as I knew, no one ever 
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called upon him. I never remembered to have 
seen or heard the postman delivering letters to 
him. And his black, battered, nameless door was 
always fast closed. He was never ‘at home’ to 
any one ; and no one was troubled or disappointed 
thereat, or knew, or cared a bit about it. And 
now we were to ‘sit upon’ his body. That was the 
accepted phrase. 

‘ demny to trouble you, said the treasurer ; ‘but 
you see we’re bound to do it. Never did such a 
thing happen before in the Inn: not within my 
experience. But it won’t take long ; a mere matter 
of form. Much obliged to you for coming. We’re 
expecting the coroner every moment. Take a 
chair” His manner combined apology with cheer- 
fulness. He was a little excited by the occasion ; 
but viewed it as rather of a bracing and exhilarat- 
ing tendency, by reason perhaps of its novelty. 

e were assembled in the gloomy and yet pic- 
turesque hall of the Inn, waiting for the coroner, 
detained, it was whispered, by a shocking case of 
suicide on Saffron Hill, there Siew just a doubt as 
to whether it wasn’t rather a matter of murder. 
The beadle was understood to have had some 
trouble in collecting a quorum of us, and now, 
overcome by his exertions, he was sitting on the 
_ of the hall, dabbing his le countenance 

ith a red cotton handkerchie ntil the proper 
officer arrived, we had wy to do but to thrust 
our hands in our pockets stare at each other, 
with an inclination, such as an unusual situation 
often engenders, to strike up sudden friendship. 
For, though all dwellers in the Inn, we were, for 
the most part, unacquainted with each other. It 
struck me that we were not a very impressive or 
respectable looking congregation. We resembled 
as much a gang of conspirators awaiting trial and 
sentence, as an impartial. and responsible jury 
assembled to try or to inquire. One of our num- 
ber, if not more than one, had, I think, been u 
all night. I especially noted a gentleman of jaded 
and vacuous aspect, v i 
hevelled as to his toilet. I have seen men of his 
look and expression attending public executions— 
when the law permitted such—after passing a 
wakeful and potulent night in waiting for the 
dreadful spectacle. His presence was secured to 
complete our number, under extreme pressure on 
the part of the beadle. He had a suspicion, I 
fancy, that he was himself to be the subject of 
some judicial process. Possibly he deserved so to 
be. Strange to say, he initiated a sort of acquaint- 
anceship with me. He nodded to me in the most 
friendly manner. Then he advanced, and said 
hoarsely: ‘Don’t the Inn stand sherry on these 
occasions ?’? Could he have imagined that he was 
there to pay his rent? 

‘Your waistcoat’s all buttoned wrong,’ I took 
leave to whisper ; ‘and the bow of your necktie’s 
under your ear.’ 

‘Under my ear, is it? O Lord!’ he said with 
a strange shudder. Then the coroner entered 
abruptly, and we all drew our chairs to a ae 
table covered with green baize, and well suppli 
with articles of stationery. 

‘Sorry to be late, gentlemen,’ said the coroner. 
‘Couldn't help it, ‘Where’s the beadle? Swear 
these gentlemen.’ 

We were duly sworn, the beadle much perplexed 
as to the proper form of oath. I noticed that the 
Testament was quite a new one. The Inn had 


incomplete and dis- 


evidently found it necessary to send out and 
urchase the same, not discovering such a volume 
In its library. 

We were rather an incoherent and inert body, 
but the briskness and decision of the coroner, who 
seemed versed even to callousness in the peculiar 
duties of his office, soon endowed us with a certain 
form and a measure of vitality. 

‘It’s a simple matter, gentlemen, I take it, he 
said; ‘but a case of sudden death like this we ’re 
bound to inquire into. You’ve got your witnesses 
in attendance, beadle? Now, who identifies the 
body? Any relative of the deceased present ?’ 

There was no relative of the deceased present. 
So far as could be then ascertained, he had no 
relatives ; but a gentleman who described himself 
as the solicitor of the dead man stepped forward. 
Having been sworn, he stated that he had seen 
the body, and identified it as that of Mr Nathan 
George Clayborne. The solicitor had observed 
mention in the newspapers of the death in the Inn, 
and had at once put himself in communication 
with the proper authorities. Mr Clayborne had 
been for many years a client of his. He had been 
in the habit of seeing the deceased regularly once 
a month or so for a long time past, in relation to 
certain house-property and money advanced on 
a But the solicitor knew nothing of Mr 
Clayborne’s habits or private life, of his origin, 
family, or connections, and could give no infor- 
mation as to the cause of his death or the circum- 
stances attending that event. He had last seen 
Mr Clayborne some ten days since, when he 
ap d to be enjoying his usual health. Nothing 
in his manner at that time called for remark. 

‘That will do so far, said the coroner. ‘Now 
swear the laundress.’ 

The oath was then administered to Hannah 
Baker, a little old woman shabbily dressed, and 
armed with a large door-key. She appeared dis- 
posed to use that instrument as a weapon of offence, 
should the occasion so require, and viewed our 

roceedings rather acrimoniously. I had overheard 

er previously communicate to the beadle that 
she had ‘no opinion’ of inquests, and demand why 
all this the jury—should 
be worrying about her poor dear gentleman. 
reply to the coroner’s interrogations, she deposed : 
Yes; her name was Hannah Baker. She was a 
widow woman. She had been a laundress in the 
Inn for long years, as many knew, and could swear 
to, if nec . She was Mr Clayborne’s laun- 
dress, poss ye AM so ever since he first came to 
the Inn. Couldn’t say when that was, only it was 
a time ago now. She defied any one to say a 
word against her character. 

‘You were his laundress,’ said the coroner, taking 
notes. ‘You made his bed, I suppose, and so on ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t” answered Baker rather 
fiercely. ‘For, as it happens, he never went to 


bed !’ 

I found myself nudged. The gentleman who had, 
as I believed, been up all night, whispered to me: 
‘ Always knew he was a regular one.’ He had not 
until then been paying much heed to the proceed- 
ings; indeed, he had been entertaining himself 
with sketching a portrait of the beadle upon a 
sheet of foolscap paper. 

‘Never went to !’ said the coroner. There 
was what a reporter would have called ‘a sensation 
in court,’ 
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It then appeared that the deceased had been 
troubled with an asthmatic affection, and could not 
endure a recumbent posture. He was understood 
to _— the night habitually in an arm-chair with 
a blanket wrapped round him. But on this head 
the witness had no direct evidence to offer. 

Mrs Baker resumed. The deceased was a ‘pre- 
cautious’ gentleman. He did not intrust her with 
the key of his chambers. She knocked at his door 
every py at a stated hour, and was admitted 
by him. She lighted his fire, cooked a red herring, 
brought in with her a newspaper, and prepared his 
breakfast. That repast finished, there was an end 
of her labours until the next day. He gave no 
trouble, and was very silent. He had forbidden 
her to speak to him. She described him as of 
‘dissentric’ habits—meaning probably eccentric. 
(‘Don’t see it at present, murmured my brother- 
juror who had been up all night, and who now, 

ving completed his portrait of the beadle, was 
engaged in sketching the coroner.) He was regular 
in his payments; ‘And I wish there was more in the 
Inn like him) added Mrs Baker with an invidious 
glare at the jury. 

‘Now as to the discovery of the body,’ said the 
coroner. 

Mrs Baker’s was a simple story. She had 
knocked at Mr Clayborne’s door at the usual time : 
she had knocked and knocked again. She had 
waited, gone away, and returned after an interval. 
Still there had been no answer to her summons: 
Mr Clayborne had not appeared to admit her. She 
had become alarmed: she had taken counsel with 
the porters of the Inn. A ladder had been procured 
after considerable delay ; entrance to Mr Clayborne’s 
chambers had been obtained through one of the 
windows, (I may interpose a statement: I, who 
lived on the same floor, had heard nothing, knew 
nothing, dreamed nothing of all this.) Mr Clay- 

a mtly sli rom the sofa in his sitting- 
4 to the He was half-stretched on 
the carpet, half-leaning against the seat of the sofa. 
His hand grasped the table-cover: he had seized 
this as he fell and dragged it down with him. The 
fragments of a bottle of sherry were found strewed 
beside him. A wine-glass had also fallen, but, 
strange to say, remained intact. It was, Mrs 
Baker explained, the only glass the deceased 
possessed ; he never, so far as she knew, enter- 
tained friends. The cork had not been drawn from 
the neck of the bottle, the cork-screw was still 
sticking in it. Nothing else had been disturbed 
in the room. The doors and windows were all 
secure. No one could possibly have obtained 
admission to the chambers unknown to the 
deceased. There were no marks of violence upon 
the body or upon any portion of the furniture or 
fittings of the rooms: no evidences other than 
those set forth of a struggle having taken place 
between the deceased and any other person. She 
had always understood Mr Clayborne to be a 
—— of private fortune, but had no certain 

owledge of the fact. He did not follow any 
profession or trade that she was aware of. No 
visitors had ever called upon him while she was 
in attendance upon him. She never knew him 
to drink to excess; was sure he never did. He 
was very economical in his ways, but never seemed 
in want of money. He dressed shabbily ; his age 
she judged to be about sixty. 


Mrs Baker’s story as to the discovery of the body 
was fully confirmed by the evidence of one of the 
porters. This man had mounted the ladder and 
entered the room after breaking a pane of glass, 
and unfastening the lock of the window ; he co 
the deceased by sight, and had often seen him about 
the Inn—had never observed him to be intoxicated ; 
was certain to have noticed it if such had been the | 
case. Had never seen him in company with any 
other party. Deceased was invariably alone when- 
ever witness had met him. He had never spoken 
to witness. 

The surgeon was next called. He had been sent 
for immediately on the discovery of the body. The 
deceased was a perfect stranger to him. Life was 
extinct when the surgeon arrived. The body was 
quite cold. Mr Clayborne had been dead many 
hours. There were no marks of violence. ‘Death 
was to be attributed to natural causes: ‘fatty 
degeneration of the heart.’ There had been a 
post-mortem examination. The deceased was of 
full habit : there was nothing to betoken an intem- 
perate manner of life. Could the surgeon more 

articularly account for Mr Clayborne’s demise ? 

ell, if the jury remembered, the weather had 
been very sultry ; very trying to one of Mr Clay- 
borne’s constitution. His heart was in a feeble 
state: he had perhaps been exerting himself a 
little in endeavouring to draw the cork from the 
bottle of wine. In cases of this kind, the slightest 
effort was sometimes fatal. He was liable at any 
moment to an arrest of the heart’s action, A 
sudden faintness had overtaken him; he had 
staggered, missed his footing, and fallen. It had all 
been the work of a moment. His heart had ceased 
to beat: for ever. That was the medical man’s 
opinion of the case. That was how my neighbour 
had come by his death. 

‘It seems all quite clear,’ said the coroner. ‘ But 
the jury must view the body—merely as a matter 
of form,’ 

So we straggled after the beadle to the premises 
of the departed It seemed very strange to me to 
be ascending that staircase, not to enter my own 
chambers, but an uninvited guest to intrude upon 
my neighbour's. There was not room for us all to 
accomplish our dismal errand at once. We viewed 
in detachments the sad spectacle afforded. us. My 
neighbour’s dwelling-place—in which I now stood 
for the first and only time in my life—was plainly 
but substantially furnished. There was even an 
air of comfort about the rooms, although the 
Turkey carpet was worn and dusty, and the moreen 
curtains and chair-covers were very dim of hue. 
A few old-fashioned engravings, in maple frames— 
one especially I noted, ‘The Angel releasing Peter,’ 
and one or two dark impenetrable oil-paintings— 
hung upon the walls. Mrs Baker accompanied us, 
eyeing us suspiciously, I thought, as trespassers, 
and possibly marauders. We had no business 
there, she held ; we might steal something ; though, 
for that matter, there was little enough to steal. 
Still there was one thing I coveted, although, I 
own, the feeling was foolish. Upon the mantel- 
piece stood the one wine-glass possessed by Mr 
Clayborne, which had fallen when he fell, and yet 
had escaped damage. I longed for that wine-glass 
as a relic and memento of my neighbour, whom I 
had never known in life, and whom I was now to 
know in death more intimately than he could ever 
have conceived possible. 
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I will deal briefly with the grim sight we came 
upon the call of duty to see. I was content with 
a glance at it—thankful to be able to avert my 
eyes. The poor soul’s unclad body lay stretched 
out upon his dining-table, placed diagonally, to 
obtain sufficient length of resting-place for it; 
though this arrangement gave it the look of having 


-beén hurled recklessly upon the board. My poor 
neighbour! this was all that remained of him—a 


stark, large-limbed frame, a wax-like face, with a 
blank expression, closed eyes, grizzled locks and 
beard. I took but a glance, as I said, but I saw 
enough to remember all my life. It was hot 


weather ; the windows were open ; the blinds were 


drawn up to give us light—we had more than we 
needed—the sun was shining brightly into the 
room, and there was no keeping out the flies! And 
shall I ever forget the rents made by the surgeon’s 
knife ; and the rough efforts made to remedy these 
by such rude, strong stitching together of the 
wounds as one sees on coarse canvas packing-cases ! 
How thankful I was to get out of my neighbour's 
rooms! How it haunted me that they were pre- 
cisely constructed upon the same scale and plan as 
—* divided from them only by a thin party- 
wall! 

’ *1’d give a sovereign for sixpennorth of brandy,’ 
said the juror who had before addressed me. His 
—— was quite ghastly. I felt that all colour 

ad fled from my own face. 

‘Death from natural causes, I suppose, gentle- 
men?’ said the coroner when we reassembled. 
Just so; that was our verdict. ‘A clear case,’ he 
observed. ‘ Good-morning, ntlemen ; much 
obliged to you. That’s all, beadie ;’ and he hurried 
away. <A case of suspected infanticide in the 
parish of St Pancras next demanded his attention. 

‘Horrid, wasn’t it ?’ said the friendly juror as we 
quitted the hall—he had linked his arm in mine 
after the most intimate fashion ; indeed, it almost 
seemed to me that I had known him closely for 
long years. ‘I suppose it was natural causes ; but 
there’s no saying for certain. I thought at one 
time it was going to turn out a murder, You 
know a fellow might easily be murdered in his 
chambers in this Inn and no one be much the wiser. 
It’s bad enough as it is though. It’s given me a 
dreadful turn, I know. It’s a kind of a caution, 
I call it, to all us fellows. Fancy coming home to 
your chambers at night and being bowled over in 
that sudden way : left for hours: no one troublin 
a bit about you ; and then — found at last oan 
and dead as a stone! Awful, I say! I wish I’d 
never heard of the thing ; it gives me the shivers 
thinking of it! Why, suppose that laundress hadn’t 
gone there and broken into the place—had forgotten 
about it, or been called away from London, or fallen 
dead herself—she’s an oldish woman, you know— 
he might have remained there—just as he went 
down, with that broken bottle and the cork-screw 
beside him—for days, weeks, months! It’s horrible, 


I say !? 
Dia you know Mr Clayborne ?” 

_ ‘Never set eyes on him, to my knowledge, until 
I saw him lying there in that horrid way. I feel 
all upset. I shan’t get over this for ever so long. 
I say, couldn’t we have just a glass of sherry or 
was? I said ‘in trying 

t was,’ I said musingly, ‘in trying to open a 
bottle of sherry that pour Mr Clayborne =a his 
death, according to the doctor's opinion.’ The juror 


released my arm, glared at me wildly, groaned 
aloud, and fled precipitately. I held no farther 
converse with him. I don’t think I ever saw him 
again. 

My own chambers were now very hateful to me. 
I could not bear to inhabit them, or even to re-enter 
them, they were so near to my neighbour’s and 
his remains. Yet, from without, all Jooked much 
as usual. His door was fast closed. There was 
perfect quiet: so there always had been. He 
might be leading still his old life of mysterious 
seclusion, but that I knew and had seen to the 
contrary. He was dead. My imagination was 
powerfully affected ; my nervous system shaken. 
As I sat in my room, the wall dividing me from 
my neighbour seemed to become transparent as a 
gauze veil; I could see into the adjoining apart- 
ment. The faded carpet on the floor; the prints 
and pictures on the walls ; the worn hangings and 
covers ; the wine-glass on the mantel-piece; the 
slanting rays of the sun, pouring, as it were, pools 
of light capriciously about the place ; the flapping 
window-blinds ; the clouds of flies hovering about, 
buzzing and settling here and there with such 
cruel indifference ; the dining-room table and its 
ghastly burden—all these were present before me 
with an acutely painful vividness. Even though 
I closed my eyes, q could hot shut out the vision of 
these and a thousand other distressing details. I 
was so circumstanced at the time that I was unable 
to ee London, as I much wished to do, for a 
week or so at anyrate. However, I engaged a bed- 
room in a street hard by, without the domain of 
the Inn, visiting my chambers only for an hour or 
two during the daytime. It was miserably weak 
and foolish of me, without doubt, but I could not 
then bear the thought of passing a night so near to 
my neighbour. 

He was much in my thoughts. Was I to learn 
no more of his life? Of his death I knew enough, 
more than enough. Had no one information to 
render on this subject? It seemed not. Yet it 
was very strange that a man should be able so to 
escape and hide himself from his fellows, living, as 
he did, in the thick of them, in the very heart of 
London. Had he really no kindred, no friends, 
no acquaintances even? How did he pass his 
time? He was no student, it seemed; there was 
scarcely a book to be found in his chambers. Yet 
he walked abroad, day and night; the 
the Inn freely stated as much. hither did he §0 
then? Did he call on no one? Was no friendly 
door open to his knock? Did no friendly circle 
break to welcome his presence in its midst? Was 
he a member of no club? Did he resort to no 
tavern, whose landlord would now miss a familiar 
face, a ~~ guest? He must have dined some- 
where. He must have looked in now and then at 
various shops to purchase such necessaries of life 
as Mrs Baker, his laundress, was not charged to 
provide him with. There must have been trades- 
men who missed him as a customer, if as nothing 
else. He must have spoken at times to one or 
more, however prone to be sparing of his speech. 
Surely a man cannot depart from the world with- 
out leaving something of a gap somewhere—appreci- 
able proof that he was present once, although now 
gone for ever. He cannot walk through life as 
upon the wet sand of the sea-shore, his footprints 
disappearing as fast as they were impressed. Yet, 
save his knowledge was vague and 
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scanty enough—none were forthcoming with tid- 
ings of him. He had lived, and made no si 
Dead, he was ised only as the client of a 
solicitor. Further individuality had he none, that 
I could learn. 

There was just this. It ap in evidence at 
the inquest—but it was over, rightly enough 
no doubt, as of the slightest importance—that the 
deceased wore beneath his shirt, suspended from 
his neck by a frayed and soiled strip of blue 
ribbon, a plain gold locket, bearing no inscription 
or marks of any kind, but containing a thin tress 
of light-brown hair. That was all. The ribbon 
was tightly knotted; the doctor had found it 
necessary to ply his scissors in severing it, before 
p i with his grievous but indispensable 
examination. Could it be other, this locket, than 
a relic of romance, long exhausted, and out of 

rint, as it were? At one time, then, he had 
ood and presumably had been loved ; he had 
ized this poor little ornament and its contents, 
my neighbour; had died with it depending 
from his en It was of old date, from its fashion, 
and of trivial value; but—who can question ?— 
it was all left him of some remote but precious 
in his life: it linked him to a past that was 
ear to him because love had enriched and glorified 
it. Passion, then, had once stirred in that breast 
I had seen so tragically inanimate ; had illumined 
those woefully b eyes ; had quickened those 
now still and stony pulses. But this had been 
ears and years ago—to him but a memory, to me 
little better than a guess ; of real concern to none 
now. Still, the thing interested me; and I thought 
it worth remembering and noting here. It was a 
clue, perhaps, but it led nowhere. I can add no 
single word as to its history and meaning. It was, 
as Fiabe said, thought little of at the inquest. The 
jury had other matters to consider than possible 
events in the early life of the deceased. They had 
simply to inquire concerning the final moments 
of his existence. 

I tried to shape in thought the story of my 
neighbour, but quite in vain; I could make 
otha of it. I was without sufficient materials 
even for fancy to build upon. I might as well 
have sought to put together as an entirety some 
shattered effigy of which most important portions 
were ee limbs and features crushed 
to powder. neighbour’s life was to remain to 


me always unknown, a dense mystery, not to be | fi 


solved or disturbed even by conjecture. 

There were stories enough, however, relative to 
the departed floating about in the Inn, and washed 
up towards me whenever a storm of talk blew from 
the quarter of Mrs Crisp. The laundresses held 
interminable conclaves. A decameron of reports re- 
sulted from their meetings. They prepared a kind 
of witches’ caldron of fables, each contributing in 
turn important ingredients to the thick and slab 
composition. Each boasted the ‘best authority ;’ 
and an amazing faculty for fiction afflicted them 
all equally. Nor did they pretend to any constancy 
or consistency in their narratives. ey varied 
these day by day, vying with each other in invent- 
iveness and adoration of the marvellous. They 
agreed, however, that the late Mr Clayborne was 
rich and a miser, differing only as to the amount 
of the property he had left behind him. Still, that 
this was enormous all were pre to admit. 
I heard him now described as a wealthy tradesman 


—a hosier, an ironmonger, or an upholsterer, there 
was no saying distinctly which ; now as a retired 
sea-captain, with possibilities in connection with 
piracy and the slave-trade ; anon as a most signally 
rosperous speculator in mining shares. He had 
ied possessed of untold gold. Now he was intes- 
tate; now he had left a will, bequeathing his 
entire property to the authorities of the Inn, much 
question prevailing as to whether the laundresses 
living at the time of his death would or would not 
derive benefit under this disposition. Now the 
beadle was said to be sole legatee ; now a hospital 
was to be erected in the chief square of the Inn, at 
a prodigious cost, and to be called the Clayborne 
Cursitor Infirmary; now his wealth was all to 
to the Crown, or to the Chancellor of the 
chequer. Then the extraordinary amount of 
property that had been discovered stored in his 
chambers! He had never parted with his cast-off 
clothes, it was said; he possessed an enormous 
collection of worn-out garments. He had used his 
old hats, his decayed boots, as the receptacles and 
hiding-places of money. Sovereigns had been 
found in heaps; and bank-notes in crumpled 
bundles, stuffed into all kinds of strange nooks 
and corners, These, and such as these, were the 
stories the laundresses had to tell. They were 
certainly true thus far: my neighbour had been a 
wealthy man. 

Poverty often leaves no next of kin; but the 
rich have always heirs-at-law. The solicitor of the 
late Mr Clayborne speedily discovered certain sur- 
viving relatives of the deceased, who were legally 
entitled to divide amongst them his possessions. 
To do them justice, they affected no show of grief 
at hisdemise. Why should they? It was admitted 
that they knew nothing of him—had never even 
set eyes upon him—had learned almost at the same 
moment that he had once existed, and that he was 
now no more. They could not pretend to be sorry, 
although they might perhaps have taken more 
pains to conceal their joy. I had an opportunity 
of seeing them: half ascore of ruddy young gentle- 
men, obviously of rural breeding, loud of speech 
and rough of manner, and disposed 7s to 
excesses in the matter of eating and drinking. 
They gave my neighbour a grand funeral, The 
Inn was quite blocked up with necropolitan pomp 
and paraphernalia, with an army of undertaker's 
men, with jetty horses and iages, with black 
eathers, scarfs, and bands. And the uproar they 
made in my neighbour’s chambers ! ey were 
— pagan, as it seemed to me, in the libations 

ey poured out to the dead. However, what they 
did was called Christian burial. Still, I have known 
many wedding entertainments much less festive 
than those funeral rites. How their flushed laugh- 
ing faces contradicted their crape as they tripped 
into the mourning-coaches! ‘A handsome berry- 
ing, but what a pity so many of the mourners was 
screwed !’—so Crisp concisely summed up the 
business. 

The Inn asserted itself upon the occasion, and 
was duly present at the ceremony in the person of 
its beadle. Deaths, it appeared, had been of rare 
occurrence in the Inn, and had to be considered 
with some solemnity of observance. The beadle 
headed the funeral procession. He declined to 
— that he was the object of derisive surprise 
on the 


half-forgotten depository, he had routed out his 


part of many. From some obscure = 
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complete insignia of office. He appeared in a 
moth-eaten cocked-hat of most antique device, and 
a frogged and tasselled robe of majestic pattern, 
although of crumbling material. He carried an 
ornate staff, that had blossomed into tarnished 
silver bosses at the top. These decorations had 

robably been precious heir-looms in the beadle 
Jomily of Cursitor’s Inn during many generations. 
He was well rewarded by my neighbour's inheritors 
for such services as he had rendered; at least I 
judge so from the fact, that for many days he was 
observed to be, even more than ordinarily—which 
is saying a good deal—rubicund of countenance, 
thick of speech, and confused in mind. 

For my part, I forthwith gave notice to quit, and 
abandoned my chambers in Cursitor’s Inn on the 
quarter-day next following the decease of my 
mysterious neighbour. 


PARENTAL SAGACITY OF THE SWALLOW. 


In the early part of last spring I had a visit 
from a brace of swallows, who commenced to 
build a nest under my balcony, in the fork of the 
bracket which supported it. The floor of the 
balcony being boarded, afforded complete shelter 
from the rain. As, however, the parlour-window 
was ve under the nest, the fumes from 
the gas, when the window was opened, proved too 
noxious, and they abandoned the idea of using it, 
and forthwith removed to the adjoining bracket, 
where they finished a suitable nest, their mode of 
construction being the following: They carefully 
collected all the fibrous matters they could— 
horse-hair, wool, thread, &c.—and rolling these in 
the small pools made by the water-carts in the 
street, they then formed them into little balls, 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter. These 
they carried to the bracket under the balcony, and 
fixed them in the fork thereof. The nest, when 
completed, formed an inverted cone about six 
inches deep, leaving a space of a little over two 
inches from the under floor of the balcony on the 
south side, the north side being continued unto the 
floor of the balcony. 

All went well until the young birds were 
hatched, when some mischievous youngster dis- 
covered them, and, in an endeavour to obtain 
possession of the nest, broke the wall of it, when 
the three little inmates fell into the passage in 
front of the house, where my man-servant dis- 
covered them ; and, as he had been for many years 
in Spain, where these birds are protected with 
religious care, he put them on a — and 
brought them to me. I immediately took them to 
the balcony, and placed them in a nest formed of 
French cotton, and protected, as well as I could, 
from the cold and possibility of wet, but leaving 
a space ] enough for the parent birds to get to 
them. T then closed the window, pulled down the 
blind, and gave directions that no person should 
enter the room, lest they might be disturbed. In 
a little time, I had the satisfaction to see one of 
the parent birds return, and, after much fluttering 
about and cautious approaches, eventually bring 
them some food (insects). 

In an hour after, I found the old birds busily 
engaged repairing the nest, using in this instance 
the material composing the abandoned nest, which 
they carefully broke up, and carried in small pieces 
to the street, rolling the little pellets in the mud, and 


then fixing them to the wall of the injured nest. 
Notwithstanding all the diligence they used, they 
progressed but slowly, and, after four hours’ work, 
the extent of repairs did not exceed three-quarters 
of an inch in height by two inches in length. The 
following morning the work was continued, and, 
as the little ones were still alive, and in much the 
same condition as I had left them, I concluded they 
were well looked after by the parent birds. [I left 
bird-seed, oatmeal, and water on the balcony, but 
the old birds did not touch any. At evening the 
repairs had progressed so far as the gathering in of 
the lining and general trimming up of the jagged 
edges ; but the reconstruction had advanced but 
little, the day having been very wet and stormy, 
so much so, that a considerable portion of the 
cotton was blown from my nest, and I had to move 
it into a more sheltered spot. 

The next day proved fine, and the new wall was 
raised more than an inch in height, whilst the 
length being so much greater as they approached 
the top, gave evidence of continued industry ; the 
abandoned nest was also considerably reduced in 
size. Another day of hard labour reduced the 
gap, and the opening had a semicircular form, 
about one-third of the damage being repaired. 

On the morning of the fourth day after the 
calamity, I paid an early visit to the little ones, 
the sun being bright and warm, whilst the air was 
calm. Approaching the blind 

peeped through, and discovered one of the old 
birds carefully pushing a little one to the edge of the 
balcony, where the other parent bird was aay | 
and supporting himself by the bill, just on a lev 
with the flooring. In a few minutes the opera- 
tion was completed by the safe transfer of the 
youngster to his back ; the other parent egies | 
joined; and by the time I got down to the 
door, the youngster was safely lodged in the nest, 
with its mouth open, anxiously expecting its break- 
fast, which was quickly brought by one of the old 
birds, who made a rapid flight up and down the 
street, and secured a prize insect as a reward. The 
remaining little ones were transferred in the course 
of the day. But, on the following day, my servant 
brought one of them to me dead. I suppose it fell 
from the nest, as the wall was very low. The old 
birds continued to repair the nest until the aper- 
ture was reduced to a small semicircular opening 
through which a lady’s hand might ; and for 
a considerable time one of the old birds remained 
continually in the nest. 

In about three weeks after the restoration of the 
nest, I observed, one morning, the old birds be 
busy about the nest ; and having concealed my: 
from sight, I observed a parent bird take one of 
the young ones on his back, and fly a short 
distance off—not more than a yard—and return 
with his charge to the nest—the other parent 
bird being always in close attendance, and assisting 
in the interesting ceremony. In a few days more, 
I observed the parent bird take the young one 
on his back to the street, and let it fly of its 
own accord, but always accompanied by both 
parents, one being in front, and the other immedi- 
ately under the youngster. In this way the little 
ones were exercised alternately, principally in the 
early morning, when the street was comparatively 
quiet. As the season advanced, the flights became 
longer, and both the little ones were taken out 
together, the noise occasioned by their delight and 
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the instructions of the old birds being consider- 
able. Eventually, the quartet proceeded on country 
excursions, sometimes not returning for a couple 
of days. Ultimately, I received a visit of longer 
duration from one of the old birds and the two 
youngsters. I began to fear an accident had 
occurred to the other parent. But in about three 
weeks, he joined the party again, and took them 
off. Before leaving, they completely closed up the 
entrance to the nest ; and I fondly hope to receive 
a visit from my feathered tenants next spring. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—REVOLT. 


WHEN Miriam returned from her drive, she asked 
a question of the footman in attendance in the hall: 
Who had called during her absence? The foot- 
man mentioned only one name, but it gave Miriam 
something to think of. 

Mrs St Quentin received that evening, and did 


so with a e which would have surprised her 
friends at Brington, and filled Miss Monitor with 
amazement, eportment and manners of that 


style never came out of any London school, but 
were the result of Miriam’s steady application 
of her keen intelligence with a fixed purpose. 
She was as elegant and refined a woman as 
she was handsome; and her social success was 
perfect. It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that Miriam was positively unhappy because her 
management of Mr St Quentin had not proved so 
skilful and successful as she had intended it to be, 
or that she experienced any of the forlorn dreariness 
in the midst of all the good things of this world, 
which comes to those who have, ‘instead of fruit, 
chewed bitter ashes’ She was uneasy now, and 
vaguely apprehensive, but she enjoyed her life for 
all that, and had not the remotest notion that there 
might, in one moment, arise for her a spectre in 
her path, which must turn all this gold-bedecked 
existence of hers into aching bitterness and regret, 
and that the spectre’s name was Love! Long after, 
Miriam knew how merciful fate had been to her, 
and what tremendous temptation and danger had 
been s her, in the days when she really 
believed in money, and never thought about love. 

The reception had nearly come to an end, and 
Miriam, looking superbly handsome, was standing 
in the centre of the salon, surrounded by a group 
of talkers, about to disperse. The subject under 
discussion was handwriting, and an English lad 
had just remarked that the handwriting of all 
French people seemed alike to her; she could not 
believe in the truth of a pretension to the discern- 
ment of character from it; though it might be 
possible in the case of English caligraphy. 

‘That is only because you are not accustomed to 
French writing, Mrs Denison, said Miriam. ‘It is 
just in the same way that so many faces look the 
same to one, seen in a crowd, and yet, examined in 
detail, are all different. French people call our 
style “English writing,” just as distinctively as 
we call theirs “French.”’ 

‘It makes no difference to me,’ said the lady 
whose talent in the divination of character from 
handwriting had given rise to the conversation, ‘ to 
what nation the writer belongs, nor whether I can 
read the words. The truth is I can only read two 
languages, my own (French) and Spanish. I do 


not understand a word of English or German, and 
yet I have frequently been singularly correct in 
my interpretation of character from handwritings. 
in both these languages.’ 

Miriam was politely interested. A whimsical 
idea struck her, and an amused smile played upon 
her lips. She had in her possession a letter, written 
by the hand of one person, at the dictation of 
another. If there really was anything in the pre- 
tensions of this quasi-science, here would be a good 
opportunity of testing it. Could the mere forma- 
tion of words on paper, with pen and ink, un- 
guided, uninspired by the actual writer, emanating 
from the mind and intention of another person, 
convey any impression to the diviner of the char- 
acter of an individual who had acted in a merely 
mechanical capacity? Or would the absence of 
meaning, to the wrtter, render the handwriting all. 
blank and meaningless to the diviner? If the 
latter should prove to be the case, Miriam would 
feel there was more in this pretension than any 
amount of description, that might a more. 
or less, of happy accident, could induce her 
to believe. She immediately expressed much 
interest and curiosity respecting this strange 
faculty of Madame de la Salle’s, and an eager 
desire to see it exercised. But Madame de la Salle 
did her divination seriously, and explained that. 
she always required to be quite alone and undis- 
turbed when she applied herself to the practice of 
her art. So the envelopes and half-sheets of letters 
which had begun to emerge from the pockets of 
some of the members of the group surrounding 
Miriam, retired into obscurity again, and the sub- 
ject dropped. But presently Miriam drew Madame 
de Ja Salle aside, just within the drapery of the 
arch which divided the salon from her boudoir, as 
the boudoir was divided from the conservatory, 
and asked her if she might send her a sample of 
handwriting on which to test her skill. Madame 
de la Salle would be delighted. 

‘It is a letter, written in English,’ said Miriam. 

‘So much the better ; it is all the more convinc- 
ing, if I succeed. If I shall send you a good de- 
scription of your correspondent ; hold—do not tell 
me who it is, or whether you care at all for the 
writer, or not—taken from writing of which I 
cannot understand a word, you will not think an 
longer I am what you call—it is your grand Engli 
word, I do know that much, for everything you do 
not comprehend—a omebog,’ 

Miriam laughed, and assured Madame de la Salle 
she should put the most absolute faith in her 
description. ‘I wonder,’ she thought, ‘ whether it 
will bear any affinity to that I have so often had 
from Florence, and which Walter has supplemented 
once or twice’ It was arranged that . should 
send the letter to Madame de la Salle on the fol- 
lowing day, and the lady retired. Shortly after- 
wards, Miriam being alone, and the impression made 
by this little incident remaining on her mind, she 
thought she would put the letter in an envelope at 
once, and have it ready to be sent to Madame de la 
Salle in the morning. A slight incident, to have a 
considerable result. 

A cabinet of ebony and silver, with grotesque 
handles, formed one of the ornaments of Miriam’s 
boudoir, and was the receptacle of the few 
letters she considered worth ing. She 
seated herself in front of this og and opened 
the lock—which was of a cunning device, and 
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formed the orifice of the mouth of a grinning dragon 
—with a silver key attached to her watch-chain. 
The opened doors, lined with fine inlaid-work, of 
the same precious materials, but of more minute 

attern than the exterior, disclosed a row of shallow 
. aera whose locks, miniatures in their orna- 
ments of the master-lock, were subject to the same 
key. Miriam had no distinct recollection of the 
drawer in which she had = away the letter she 
was searching for, so she began to pull them out, 
one after another, leisurely, commencing from the 
top, and lingering, as one is apt to do, over a 
search of the kind, opening letters for which one 


is not looking, turning over forgotten odds and’ 


ends, and letting one’s mind yield to the old associ- 
ations revived by such things. 

The letter which Miriam was looking for was 
not in the top drawer, nor in the second. She 
lingered a long time over the third. It contained 
a medley of — and trifles—small trinkets 
which Miriam had worn in her girlhood, but which 
were far too valueless and insignificant for Mrs St 
Quentin, A dreadful cornelian brooch, given her by 
Charley Boscombe, and for which she had been 


forced to invent an imagi origin, was among 
them. She took it poy it smiling. 
‘Just imagine my ever having thought that thing 
beautiful,’ she said to herself; ‘and actually tellin 
the most abominable lies, that I might be allow 
to wear it! And the lies were all for its own sake, 
too, not for Charley Boscombe’s. I never cared a 
straw about him. I wonder what has become of 
him! ‘There; it may stay in its corner.’ And so, 
she put the brooch back, and went on with her 
search among the papers. But the letter was not 
in the third drawer. It was the same thing with 
the others, And at last Miriam sat before the 
cabinet, the lower drawer of the row open before 
her, its late contents in her lap, and her hands 
hanging idly down. The letter was not there! 
Miriam did not ee, papers in any other place, 
except her bills ; she had no —_ ut these, and 
they were all in her writing-table, with her cheque- 
book and her household documents. Either the 
letter she was searching for was in that cabinet, or 
it was lost. She had received the letter in question 
in Mr St Quentin’s presence ; and, after reading a 
few lines, she had left the room, and finished the 
rusal in her bedroom, with locked doors. She 
cried over the letter, she remembered, and Mr 
St Quentin had watched her all the remainder of 
the day with unbearable pertinacity ; and had— 
apropos of the remark that her eyes looked as if 
> had been crying, and that their beauty was 
not enhanced by the circumstance—asked her from 
whom this letter came. 

‘From my brother. You have bidden me not 
to mention him. Why do you oblige me to do so?’ 
she had answered angrily. 

Mr St Quentin answered never a word. 

Miriam further remembered that she had carried 
this letter about with her for some days, in its 
envelope, which had been addressed to her by 
Florence, and posted at Drington. She remem- 
bered the date. The letter ought, if she had put it 
away with her accustomed regularity, to be in the 
pe contained in the last drawer but one. She 

sorted the whole of that packet—some of its 
contents were in envelopes, some were not. i 
she went over them, carefully ; and there was 
Florence’s envelope, containing a blank sheet of 


Again | wife’s masquerade in my house! 


paper. Then it flashed across her memory that, 
some one after the receipt of the letter, she had 
ordered Bianca to bring it to her, with the other 
things then in the pocket of a morning-gown she 
had just taken off; and had added it to the packet. 
in the drawer of the cabinet, without opening the 
envelope. 

It took Miriam a good deal of time to recall 
these small incidents, and to make herself per- 
fectly certain about them. But when she had the 
circumstances before her, the explanation of them 
came with a flash. Her face turned pale and rigid, 
and she drew one deep breath. Then she rose, 
slowly replaced all the contents of the cabinet, 
dual: oat locked its doors, and left the room. 

Mr St Quentin’s rooms were on the opposite side 
of the vestibule. Miriam knocked at the door of 
the dressing-room, which was opened by her hus- 
band’s valet, who looked considerably astonished 
at beholding her. Mr St Quentin, in a superb 
dressing-gown, was sitting by the fire reading, and 
the wax-lights shone on a toilet apparatus to the full 
as luxurious as Miriam’s. Mr ut Quentin looked 
up from his book, as much surprised as the man, 
to whom Miriam said: ‘You may go. I wish to 
speak to Mr St Quentin.’ 

The valet obeyed. Miriam walked up to the 
fireplace, laid her arm upon the mantel-piece, and, 
looking down at her husband with a frown on her 
face said: ‘You employed Bianca to steal a letter 
from me, several months ago. I did not find it out 
until to-night. Where is that letter ?’ 

. Mr St Quentin shut his book, and flung it on the 
oor. 

‘What do you mean ?’ he began. 

Miriam’s fingers tapped the velvet-covered slab, 
as she said: ‘You had better give me back that 
letter, and explain your conduct. You don’t like 
scandals, you know, and 7 prize the good opinion 
of the world. So do J, in a measure, but not 
beyond measure ; not enough, for instance, to be 
induced to live in this house an hour beyond 
to-morrow, unless you give me back that letter’ 

‘Are you mad ?—are you mad 

‘Not in the least; but I think you must have 
been when you ventured on treating me after such 
a fashion. Come, Mr St Quentin’—her fingers 
tapped the velvet slab anew—‘give me the letter 
which Bianca stole from me by your orders.’ 

Mr St Quentin looked very old and very ugly 
as he answered her, glancing obliquely at her 
handsome figure and scorn = face. ‘You 
deceived me; you lied to me about that, as you 
have deceived and lied to me a hundred times 
before. It was my right to find out your disgrace- 
ful deceit by every means in my power.’ 

‘Even by bribing an ignorant servant to act as 
your spy. I am edified by your morality, but I 
am not going to discuss it. Nor am I about to 
endeavour to disabuse your mind of the monstrous 
delusion under which you labour. It is not worth 
my while. I merely require the restoration of my 
brother’s letter.’ 

‘Your brother’s letter! you impudent, lying 
jade! How dare you venture to try such a bare- 
faced imposture upon me! I know enough about 
your brother’s letters—when your lover wrote to 
you under the convenient cover of a brother’s 

ow dare you 
tell me this lie now !’ 

He was almost inarticulate with rage. Miriam 
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had started, as if he had struck her, at his words of 
coarse abuse—the first he had ever used to her— 
but she let him go on. 

‘Your brother's letter! You must have for- 
gotten it, or you would not venture on so clumsy 
a cheat as this. But you have gone too far, madam, 
much too far. The réle of the complaisant hus- 
band does not suit me any longer, as you will find. 
I will yet discover who the man is for whom you 
have deceived me from the first, and defeat all your 
calculations.’ 

Miriam looked at him with quite unaffected 
wonder. Her anger had almost away in 
amazement and contempt. So had her vague fear 
of him. This was beyond bearing, and she did not 
mean to bear it. 

‘I have not deceived you,’ she said calmly. 
‘You have deceived yo You are the victim 
of senseless jealousy and contemptible suspicion. 
There is not, there never was, any man in the case. 
I confess I have sometimes amused myself by 
making you think there was, and thus befooling 
you and your spy. I am sorry for it; I did it, 

uite unconscious of the depth and seriousness of 
the canker in your unhappy mind. You have no 
right to insult me, though I did marry you without 
love for you. It was a fair bargain. I did not 
deceive you then, I have not deceived you since, 
Your mad and foolish jealousy first displayed 
itself about my brother. It was proved to you, 
beyond even your power to dispute, that the con- 
fidence and the ry sage you then resented 
were about, and with him only. That might have 
satisfied you, I think, and cured you of your folly. 
Do you think, because I am your wife, and ought 
never to have become so, I have no self-respect on 
any subject? Do you think I have no conscience 


_ to hear, and to obey ?’ 


‘I think you are a liar,’ he answered her bru- 
tally. ‘I think you are lying now, as you lied 
then, you and your confederate. I have the worst 
opinion of you, as I have of your brother, and I 
would not believe either of you on your oath. 
You think you can deceive me now, but you are 
mistaken. awe no means con- 
victing you. ut ve a specimen of your 
brother's comer in my possession, and if the 
shameful contents of the letter which you claim, 
and which you shall not have, were not sufficient 
to convict you of so gross and impudent a fable, 
the writing would do so. It is not your brother's,’ 

‘I know that. Give me back the letter’ 

She had removed her arm from the mantel-piece, 
and was now standing before him, her ealiacher 
her sides, twisted in the folds of her gown, as 
though she were trying to keep down a gust of 
passionate anger. 

‘I will not.’ He rose, pushed back his chair, 
and confronted her. A horrid sight, with his gray 
hair, and anger-flushed old face. 

‘Is this a final reply, Mr St Quentin ?’ 

‘It is. I will never give you that letter” 

‘Then I will never give you an explanation of 
it. Think what you will about it, inflict as much 
torture pe napa by means of it as the in- 
genuity of jealousy and suspicion can suggest. I 

ope these resources may prove fertile. Never,from 
this hour until that of your death, or mine, will I 
tell you the truth, or any part of it concerning 
that letter; and I will never pardon your conduct 
to me to-night. You have spoken words to me, 


which I know you have often wished to speak, but 
you did not dare. You have overcome that scruple, 
and so much the worse for you.’ 

She turned her back upon him, as he remem- 
bered she had done on the occasion of their first 
quarrel, when she had torn up the letter, and flung 
it out of the window, and had her hand on the lock 
of the door before he said: ‘Stay; what do you 
mean ?’ 

* You shall know to-morrow.’ 

She found Mr St Quentin’s valet in the ante- 
room, and sent him to his master, then went to her 
own room, where Bianca sat yawning and sulky. 
Miriam gave the woman one look, which had a 
surprising effect. She started, and asked her 
mistress, timidly, what had happened. 

‘Nothing that you need know,’ was the answer. 
‘I have found = out to be a thief ; Ihave always 
known you to be aspy. You—you will leave my 
house to-morrow, and my room this moment.’ She 
held the door open with one hand, and pointed to 
it with the other. Cowed by the disdainful anger 
in her eyes, Bianca left the room without a wo 

Miriam locked the door, and sitting down at her 
_— began to take the pins out of her 


‘So, it has come to this’—thus ran her thoughts 
—‘ that I must give it all up. There is a price 
which even I, who have not learned to think less 
about it, but more, cannot consent to pay for 
wealth. I shall return to the Firs; Walter and 
Florence will receive me gladly, I know, and they 
will never reproach me. After what he has said 
to-night, the sight of this hateful old man will be 
for ever intolerable to me. I could not endure it, 
for all he has to give. I have indeed realised all 
Florence’s 5 ey but even she, when she hears 
this, will say I have done well. What was it he 
called me, this accomplished gentleman, whose 
manner to his wife is so ect in society—* an 
impudent, lying jade,” was it not? I don’t think 
my father ever called me that, or thought it of me, 
in his worst temper. Mr St Quentin shall not say 
those words to me twice, nor any words like them, 
ever again. It is hard to have to own myself 
beaten ; but there are harder things than that, and 
I can but choose the least hard. I will write to 
Walter to-morrow, and tell him to come and take 
me away, and I know he will do it. More than 
that, I know he will never reproach me with the 
unlucky ending of my great speculation. 

‘What were the words of the letter Mr Daly 
wrote for him? I hope they were sufficiently 
ambiguous to confirm St Quentin in his belief 
in their origin, if he has set to work to read them, 
in order to nourish his wrath, the moment I left 
him. There was a grateful reference to my fidelity 
to the promise I had given him, during the time 
which had seemed so unendurably long ; an assur- 
ance of the unchanging love which he cherished for 
me ; a reference to the time when neither of us had 
any consolation but the other; and then he said, 
that though all the circumstances were so entirely 
ch “- and I should always be the same, and 
that I should be rewarded for my truth to him. 
Yes, I an no 
signature, and the letter with, “ own 
Miriam.” No doubt, has mie him ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable ; and if this occurrence 
did not make me quite certain that the old man’s 


ruling passion is hopeless of cure, and must 
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continue to beset my life in a way which would be 

uite intolerable, for escape from the insult and 
the living lie of it—I should be a fool to throw up 
my cards at this stage of the game. But I know 
myself, and I can’t stand any more.’ 

Miriam slept soundly, notwithstanding her dis- 
comfiture, and awoke at the usual hour next morn- 
ing, with her mind unaltered. 

“Yciriam dressed herself without assistance, and 
then rang for Bianca, who came to her pale and 
silent. She paid the woman her wages, added a 
gift for travelling expenses, if she chose to return 
to her country, and dismissed her. The thing was 
done in five minutes, and Bianca never ventured a 
remonstrance, or named Mr St Quentin. , 

In a few minutes after Bianca had left her, the 
valet came to tell her that Mr St Quentin had been 
very ill all night, and was then in the agonies of a 
severe fit of gout. At that moment a doctor was 
with him, 

The attack proved to be a serious one, and 
Miriam’s project was indefinitely postponed. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A CRISIS. 

The crowd of people who find some unaccount- 
able sort of pleasure, which ey arises from 
a subtle amalgamation of idleness and spite, in 
watching the landing of suffering fellow-creatures 
from the floating dens of misery in which mankind 
submits to be conveyed from Calais to Dover, was 
not so numerous as usual. A merely stormy day 
has a tendency to attract these ill-conditioned 
loiterers, as promising more specimens of ludicrous 
distress and dishevelment, richer opportunities of 
taking human beings at their utmost disadvantage, 
and enjoying the pleasure of ridicule with im- 
punity. But a day which is both wet and stormy 
—a day on which the puddles are blown about, 
and hats and bonnets are first drenched and then 
blown off, on which umbrellas are unmanageable 
mockeries, and the wind cuts the skin off your 
face, while the rain slaps it—a day which combines 
these qualities subdues the popular ardour, and 
quenches in some degree the unspeakable vulgarity 
of our English sea-side populace. 

It was on such a day, when the wind and the 
rain were doing their utmost to add to the miseries 
of a crowd of passengers packed like cattle on the 
deck of a Calais steamer—when the darkness of 
a wretched winter's evening was rapidly coming 
down upon the scene, which had only a few 
stragglers to witness its details of extreme discom- 
fort, that Mr and Mrs St Quentin arrived at Dover. 
The gas, just lighted, was flickering behind the 
lamp-glasses in the gusts of wind; the porters and 
hotel servants waiting for the coming of the boat 
were staggering about, beaten and half-blinded by 
the wind and rain—no more inhospitable welcome 
to one’s native land could be imagined. Miriam 
and her husband were not among the tired, 
draggled, miserable crowd on the deck ; they had 
no intention of proceeding to London by the tidal 
train, and were in the stifling saloon below, mean- 
ing to land when the confusion should have some- 
what subsided. 

On one of the hard, narrow sofas, covered with 
furs and soft warm rugs, lay Mr St Quentin ; and 
by his side, on the rocking floor, regardless of the 
foul atmosphere and horrid surroundings, knelt 
Miriam, with a stern, set anxiety in her face, 
holding a tuft of cotton saturated with some 


strong restorative essence to his nostrils. They 
were alone in the cabin, their servants were on the 
deck, and it was evident that Mr St Quentin was 
very ill. But little of his face was visible as he 
lay shivering underneath his wraps, but that little 
was ghastly and distorted with pain. Several of 
the passengers, as they escaped from the foul air 
of the cabin to the comparative relief of the wet 
deck and the driving rain and wind, had glanced 
with pitying wonder at the prostrate man and 
the kneeling woman. What reason of sufficient 
urgency could have induced them to cross the 
Channel in such weather? It had been very little 
better when they left Calais than it was now, when 
they were within three minutes of Dover. What 
reason, indeed? Only the inconceivable, hopeless, 
irresistible obstinacy of a sick man with a fixed 
idea; than which there never was a worse, or 
more unanswerable reason. 

Nearly a month had elapsed since Mr St Quentin 
had been taken ill at Paris ; and during the whole 
of that time, he had fixed his mind, from some 
motive to which Miriam had no clue, on getting 
to England. He suffered very much, and by no 
means patiently. As soon as he succeeded in 
extracting from his medical attendants an admis- 
sion that he might travel without actual danger, 
he insisted on leaving Paris; and he was very 
near disproving the accuracy of their opinions, for 
he was so ill and so much exhausted by the time 
they arrived at Calais that he was obliged to remain 
for several days. 

Those were dreary days for Miriam, full of 
heart-burning, of suspicion, of fear, and of regret. 
On one of them, she made a discovery. Mr St 
Quentin wanted to write a letter, but found 
himself unable to do so, and was obliged to have 
recourse to the services of his valet, who shortly 
afterwards came to Miriam and asked her anxiously 
whether she thought it would be safe for his 
master to ‘cross’ on the following day. 

‘To-morrow ?’ exclaimed Miriam. ‘Of course 
not. I should say it would be impossible. But 
why do you ask ?” 

‘Because, madam,’ replied the man reluctantly, 
‘Mr St Quentin has written to a gentleman, a 
lawyer, from Lincoln’s Inn—Mr Ross, of Messrs 
Ross and Raby—making an appointment with him 
at his chambers for eleven o’clock on Thursday. 
This is Tuesday, ma’am, and there is only to- 
morrow.” 

‘Has Mr St Quentin said anything to you about 
his intention ?’ 

‘Not yet, ma’am; but he directed me to return, 
as he had some orders to give me.’ 

‘Messrs Ross and Raby,’ said Miriam absently, 
not heeding what the man had last said ; ‘I don’t 
know the names. Are they a firm of solicitors ?’ 

‘I suppose so, maam. Mr St Quentin looked 
them out in the Zimes’ sale of lands and houses 
advertisements, and desired me to write to that 
address,’ 

‘Then you think he does not know these gentle- 
men personally ?’ : 

‘I think not, ma’am. When Mr St Quentin 
told me I was to write a letter for him, he was 
looking down the advertisement columns of the 
Times, and he said to himself: “Ross and Raby; I 
think I have heard of them: yes, yj will do ;” 
and then he dictated the letter, and I put their 
address on it,’ 
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‘Ah, yes,’ said Miriam; and recovering herself 
with an effort, she told the man she would see 
Mr St Quentin presently, and dissuade him from 
attempting to cross, in bis state of illness. Already 
the weather was unfavour.u'e, and expected to be 


worge. 

She did see Mr St Quentin, and she attempted 
to dissuade him from his purpose, but in vain. He 
was coldly, sulkily, immovably determined. She 
left him, feeling uneasy, but yet persuaded that he 
could not be, in reality, so ill as he appeared, or 
he would not subject himself to the risk and suffer- 
ing of so a an exertion. On the following day, 
though the weather was worse, and he did not 
appear to be any better, he persisted in his pur- 
pose, and was taken on board the steamer with an 
amount of difficulty which Miriam expected to find 
considerably increased when it should come to 
getting him on shore. 

The steamer was alongside the pier ; the wretched, 
draggled, dizzy, tired passengers had landed, and 
were dispersing, and Miriam’s servants had ordered 
rooms at a hotel, and had the luggage carried 
thither. Mr and Mrs St Quentin were the last 
persons remaining on board. He still lay moaning 
on the narrow sofa, and she still knelt, holding a 
restorative to his nostrils. But he must be moved 
now, and with much difficulty he was carried on 
shore to the hotel; his face being completely 
covered, and his form merely a mass of wraps. 
There was a good deal of bustle on their arrival, 
and Miriam ordered the men to take him at once 
to his room. This was done, and the assistants 
dismi without any one present having seen 
the face of the sick man. 

Presently he recovered a little strength, and the 
first use he made of it was to order his valet to 
despatch a telegram to Messrs Ross and Raby, 
directing them to send a confidential clerk to Dover 
on the following day—‘a person competent to take 
instructions for the preparation of a will,’ were 
the words of the message—as he was detained there 
by illness, 

‘I feel I shall not be able to travel for some 
days, said Mr St Quentin, in which the doctor, 
who was presently sent for to see him, so entirely 
coincided, that he told Miriam he was astonished 
Mr St Quentin had outlived the journey from 
Paris. 


Miriam was inexperienced, and had never yet 
associated any serious idea with Mr St Quentin’s 
illness. All old men had gout, she believed ; and, 
of course, if he would persist in taking doses o 

erful and dangerous medicines to check it, 
instead of staying quietly in his bed, and suffering 
decently like other people, she supposed he must 
expect to be much worse than other people ; and 
that was all she had thought about it. But he 
had suffered such amr Fe at Calais, and had 
been ill after so different a fashion from anything she 
had seen before, that she was very much alarmed, 
and began to feel quite bewild by her solitude. 
The doctor was decisive about the impossibility 
of moving his patient for several days, under the 
most favourable circumstances, and Miriam en- 
treated him to tell Mr St Quentin this. The invalid 
was much discon: and declared his abhorrence 
of being at a hotel. He detested such places ; he 
was sure he should never get better in one of them. 
He was told plainly that even a short journey by 
rail might, and probably would, kill him. Could it 
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harm him to be removed from the hotel to lodgings, 


or a house, as short a distance off as such accommo- © 


dation could be procured? That, the doctor said, 
might be possible, if he had a tolerably good night. 
It was then agreed between Miriam and the doctor 
that the best arrangement possible of this kind 
should be made on the following day, to pacify the 
patient, though, the doctor thought it right to 
warn her, he did not anticipate that it would be 
advisable to allow Mr St Quentin to make even so 
much exertion. 

Then, in her turn, Miriam employed the tele- 
“eo She sent the following message to Walter : 

‘We are at the Grand Hotel at Dover. Mr St 
Quentin is dangerously ill. Can you come to me? 
1 beg of you to come, if possible, by the first train 
to-morrow.’ 

The closing in of the night around illness, sus- 
pense, and watching is always terrible, even in 
one’s own home, with all the quiet, sympathy, and 
consideration which home implies. Miriam never 
forgot the closing in of the night in that strange 
place, and with all the discomfort of a hotel, of 
strange faces, unsympathising servants, and her 
own overwhelming fatigue. She was not old 
enough to do without sleep, or to endure broken 
rest, and she had never felt so tired in her life. 
The rolling of the steamer was in her head, she 
was sick and giddy, but her mind was clear enough, 
and busy with her position and its future proba- 
bilities. The disposition of their rooms, a sitting- 
room and two bedrooms, all three communicating 
with each other, was fortunate. Mr St Quentin had 
been placed in the inner room, and the next was 
for Miriam. It was not until every preparation had 
been made for carrying out the doctor’s instructions 
during the night, that Miriam had even the relief 
of changing her dress. She was looking ill and 
wan, and her face bore an expression of concen- 
trated care and anxiety. Mr St Quentin was in an 
alarming state of pain and exhaustion for several 
hours, but then became much easier, and Miriam 
yielded to the persuasion of her maid, an English- 
woman, who had replaced Bianca, and permitted 
her to take the post of watcher beside the sick man 
until the morning. Miriam was staggering with 
fatigue, and her fear of falling asleep and neglect- 
ing the patient decided her. She saw the valet 

ore she left her husband’s room, and instructed 
him to go out into the town on the following morn- 
ing, and endeavour to ay apartments, or a 
furnished house, ready for immediate occupation. 
her aching head was laid upon her 
pillow, but it was long before she slept: her limbs 
twitched from fatigue; her restlessness was dis- 
tressing, for she wanted to think, if she might not 


is was, she felt sure, a crisis in her life. Not 
so much because she might be about to lose her 
husband, but because, whether he lived or died, it 
was plain to her he was going to decide her fate. 
He was about to make a will, and on that will 
must depend the solution of the question whether 
her ‘great speculation,’ as she had bitterly called 
her iage in her thoughts, was a failure or a 
success. he did not secure to her by this will 
the continuance of the wealth she had enjoyed 
since her marriage, then she should have sacrificed 
her youth, her beauty, her conscience, incurred the 
degradation of a loveless marriage, and exposed 
herself to the malevolent ridicule of the world, for 
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a few years of luxury and pleasure, just enough to 
- unfit & for humbler things and simpler enjoy- 
ments. She was sorry for Mr St Quentin. She 
did not like to see him suffer; but there was no 
stronger feeling than natural compassion in this— 
no softening of the mistrustful anger with which 
she recalled his late conduct, and speculated on 
his present intentions. She had no reason to think 
that the sufferings he had undergone, or her assi- 
duous attendance on him during these latter days, 
had had any influence on his feelings towards 
her. He was tranquil and easy, but not sleeping, 
when she left his room, and she had said a few 
kind words, and taken his hand. But he had only 
muttered something inarticulate in reply, and 
drawn his hand coldly away. This had not hurt 
her; she cared nothing for him; but it had kept 
up the alarm she had never ceased to feel. 

For a long time Miriam lay awake, hearing, 
through the open door, the occasional murmurs, 
moans, or impatient questions of the sick man, 
and the soothing answers of the watcher, or her 
quiet movements in the adjoining room ; but at 
length, when the wintry dawn was not far off, she 
fell asleep, and awoke, reluctantly, only at the 
appointed hour, when her maid, looking pale and 
weary, came to rouse her. 

Mr St Quentin had been very ill towards morn- 
ing, but the pain had again yielded to remedies, 
and he was quiet now. Miriam arose, put on a 
warm dressing-gown, and took her place beside 
him, dismissing her maid to rest. 

‘Do not come down until I send for you, she 
said. ‘If he refuses to have a nurse, 1 must get 
the doctor to speak to him, and persuade him.’ 

The doctor came early, and was not encouraging. 
Mr St Quentin was greatly reduced in strength, 
and there was such debility about the action of 
the heart, that the utmost care and quiet would 
be necessary. Miriam explained that Mr St Quen- 
tin was — a gentleman from London on 
business. Must he be refused admittance? The 
doctor looked embarrassed. It would certainly be 
better that, he should have nothing to excite or agi- 
tate him ; but still—— Did Mrs St Quentin know 
whether the business in question was important ? 
Very important. It was to give instructions for 
his will. The doctor looked exceedingly grave. 
He was very sorry to find that his patient had so 
anxious and imperative a duty = he mind, but 
he could not, considering the immense importance 
of such business, and the extreme uncertainty 
which, he felt himself bound to acknowledge, 
attended Mr St Quentin’s present state, absolutely 
prohibit the lawyer’s visit. He would see Mr St 
Quentin again, when this trying ordeal had been 
gone through. He then left Miriam, deeply im- 
pressed a is gravity of look and manner, and in 

t exity. 
about what her position would 
be, what her legal rights, if Mr St Quentin should 
die without having made a will, and she had every 
reason to believe, if he did make a will, it would 
be most unfavourable to her. What should she 
do? Was it in her power to do anything ? 

Mr St Quentin’s valet had come to attend on 
his master, and was in the room when she returned 
to it. He was going out soon on the business with 
which she had charged him. A servant came to 
the door with a telegram. 

‘Bring that to me, Bolton,’ said Mr St Quentin. 


It was from the firm of Ross and Raby, and 
informed Mr St Quentin that a confidential clerk 
would wait on him at noon on that day. Mr St 
Quentin then said he thought he could sleep for 
awhile, but gave orders, as emphatic as in his 
weak state he could make them, that the gentle- 
man from Messrs Ross and Raby was to be brovfght 
to him, immediately on his arrival. He fell asleep 
very soon, and Miriam sat, hidden from him by 
the bed-curtains, listening now to his breathing, 
anon to the ticking of the clock on the ead 
piece, sometimes to the wind and rain. She won- 
dered there had been no message from Walter. 
Perhaps he would arrive at the same time with this 
lawyer from London; but it did not matter. Then 
she read the telegram again. The confidential 
clerk of Messrs Ross and Raby was not coming 
direct from town—the message said ‘from Deal? 
No doubt he was already in the neighbourhood on 
business. She would look at the Railway Guide, 
to find out by what train Walter might arrive. 
The book was in the sitting-room, and she rose and 
passed through her own bedroom with a noiseless 
step, leaving the doors unclosed. She found the 
Railway Guide, and was looking over it, leaning 
on the table, when she heard steps in the corridor 
close to the door, and one of the hotel servants 
turned the handle gently, and looked in. Then 
he threw the door open, and said: ‘Mrs St 
Quentin is here, sir.’ 
Miriam turned her head, and saw Walter. 


It was a strange meeting. They spoke hur- 
riedly, cautiously, lest they should disturb the 
sleeper. Miriam could not close the doors, lest he 
should call for anything, for he was alone. The 
looked long in each other's face, and they both sigh 
Miriam Ted her brother to the farthest extremity of 
the room, and seated herself beside him, encircled 
by his arms. How handsome he was looking, she 
thought, but so much older; and how strangely 
gray his hair was, almost as gray as Mr St Quentin’s. 
Eager question, and answer as eager, soon placed 
Walter Clint in possession of the circumstances 
under which his sister had summoned him, and 
confirmed him in his general impression of Miriam’s 
married life. Then she acknowledged what her 
had been, until Mr St Quentin’s illness 

ad prevented its accomplishment, and received 
from Walter a hasty assurance that she should 
come to him and Florence when she pleased. 
Miriam had so much to say to him, the immediate 
circumstances were so pressing, that she lost all 
sense of his long absence, and made no allusion to 
his adventures. Beyond the surprise of the first 
moment, and the sense of the alteration in the 
faces, present to the minds of both, there was no 
strangeness after a little while. Miriam told him 
that Mr St Quentin had as yet made no will, and 
that a lawyer was to arrive in little more than an 
hour’s time to make one, and that she had reason 
to believe she should be left with only a bare 
pittance. 

‘How do you know?’ asked Walter. ‘ What 
horrible treachery and injustice !’ 

‘I will tell you. I have seen some memoranda 
of his—they are there, in that desk—on the floor 
—at this moment, by which it is evident he 
means —— Hush! what’s that? Did he call?’ 

She arose, went to the open folding-door, and 
stood listening. Mr St Quentin did not call, did 
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not speak. After a minute of deep silence, she 
was moving back towards Walter again, when they 
both heard a distinct and peculiar sound. It was 
not articulate—it was like the noise, half-clicking, 
half-grating, which a clock makes an instant before 
it strikes, She stopped, and again stood perfectly 
still, then said: ‘It certainly comes from his room. 
I shall just look at him, and be back in a moment.’ 
She went quickly, but quite noiselessly, Walter's 
eyes following her through the intervening bed- 
room, but, as she passed into her husband’s room, 
she partially closed the folding-doors, and Walter 
lost sight of | her. hea 
There was no repetition of the sound. Miriam 
looked about. All was precisely as she had left it. 
The sick man was lying huddled up, and with his 
head bent downwards, turned towards the wall. 
The rain splashed upon the windows, and the wind 
rumbled in the chimney. Miriam passed round 
the head of the bed with a light step, kneeled 
down on its other side, between the bed and the 
wall, to look closely at her husband, and found 
herself gazing into the fixed, senseless eyes, wide 
—— fallen ashy features of a dead 
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Reavers of the Month cannot fail to be aware 
that for some years past attempts have been made 
to apply machinery for excavation in mines. These 
attempts appear now to be brought to a successful 
issue, so far as the ‘ getting’ of is concerned. In 
a mine near Renton, a machine has been set to 
work, which, in about two and a half hours, cut a 
bank of coal fifty-eight yards long and four feet 
eight inches thick, to a depth of three feet one 
inch. This, even to persons inexperienced in coal- 
mining, will appear remarkable; and when we 
add that a new coal-breaking machine has been 
introduced which breaks off the coal in huge 
blocks, it will be understood that the t waste 
in dust and small-coal involved in the present 
system of coal-mining will be avoided. 

A German has made experiments to ascertain 
the amount of loss that coal undergoes when ex- 
posed to the weather. It will perhaps surprise 
many readers to hear that the loss is considerable. 
Anthracite and cannel-coal, as might be anticipated 
from their com ess, suffer least ; but ordinary 
om dys in weight, 
and nearly one- in gas-making quality. From 
this it will be understood that coal should be kept 
dry and under cover ; and that to expose it to rain 
or damp is to lessen its quantity and weaken its 
quality. Here, too, we have an explanation of the 
inferiority of the great heaps of small-coal which 
encumber the ground in the mining districts. 

A description has been published of the Patent 
Diamond Drill, from which we give a few particu- 
lars which may be interesting to readers gener- 
ally. This Drill may be likened to a piece of 
iron gas-pipe of which one end is faced with small 

iamonds ; this is the cutting end, and may be 
used either in the vertical or horizontal position. 
The drill being made to rotate moldy by steam, 
cuts into the rock a ring-shaped hole, with a core 
in the centre; and overheating is prevented by 
water forced into the hole, In small holes, the 


core breaks off, and comes up with the drill; 
but in large holes, the separation is effected by a 
blast. An important recommendation of this drill 
is the —_ at which it works. It will bore a two- 
inch hole four feet into hard rock in an hour. We 
are informed that the diamonds last for man 
months or years, and sharpen themselves ; whi 
means probably that they do not get blunt. From 
this it will be understood that blasting operations 
can now be carried on at a much quicker rate than 
with the ordinary steel drill ; and though the cost 
of diamonds is large, it is soon paid for by the 
increased quantity of work. 

The puddling of iron has long been gp as 
among the most laborious of human work, and at 
the same time inevitable, for puddling by machin- 
ery was held to be an impossibility. But a rotary 
puddling-machine has been invented in America ; 
a few practical Englishmen have crossed the sea 
to examine it, and their report is so favourable 
that, as is stated, four hundred and fifty new fur- 
naces to work the new machine are to be built 
within the next two or three years. Of course the 
inventor will get a handsome royalty ; but, as the 
cost of manufacture will be from ten to fifteen 
shillings a ton less than at present, and the quality 
of the iron will be superior, the gain to the manu- 
facturers will be great. It is said that when the 
new furnaces come into operation, they will add 
three hundred thousand tons to the annual produc- 
tion of iron, For 
we may explain that puddling is the process 
which Salata cast-iron le stirred about in a roaring 
furnace until, by exposure to heat and air, it becomes 
converted into wrought-iron. ‘The new machine 
will puddle more than a thousand pounds’ weight 
at once, and finish by rolling the molten mass into 
a single ball ready for hammering. 

In America, dynamite has been used at iron- 
works to break up large masses of metal in readi- 
ness for melting. Holes are drilled into the metal ; 
the charge of dynamite is inserted, and fired by 
electricity, and the mass is at once blown to frag- 
ments. 

A German metallurgist recommends a cement 
for joining pieces of iron, or stopping cracks or 
leaky joints, to be composed of sixteen parts of 
clean wrought iron-filings, three of powdered sal- 
ammoniac, and two of flowers of sulphur. This 
mixture is to be worked into a stiff paste by adding 
water containing a very small quantity of sulphuric 
acid, and the paste must be used at once or it will 
become too hard. 

The use of the sand-blast (to which we have 
more than once called attention) for engraving and 
ornamenting stone and glass, is now fully recog- 
nised in the United States. The Franklin Institute 
have conferred a medal on the inventor ; and they 
say of the process, that glass ornamented thereby 
can only be compared with that etched by power- 
ful acids, yet the entire absence of all undercutting 
renders it superior ; and that some of the effects 
— would be hard to imitate by any other 

own mechanical process, and yet the sand-blast 
produces them with an ease and precision truly 
remarkable. 

Clean plates are essential in photography, and 
Dr Anthony has read a paper to the Photographic 
Society in which he reviews different ways of plate- 


cleaning for photographic and pronounces 
on what he considers as a ted, os least trouble- 
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some. There is nothing more vexatious, he says, 
than attempting to wipe wet plates dry with a 
towel supposed to be clean; for he has never 
found any cloth, towel, or leather, however free 
it was presumed to be from the article soap, but 
it seemed capable of leaving smears of some kind 
on the surface of the glass ; and in his experience 
these smears cannot be got rid of. All this trouble 
and imperfection may be avoided by rinsing the 

lates in a bath of cyanide of potassium, which 
loin very soluble, leaves nothing of itself upon 
the plates, and they come out ‘chemically clean, 
which, as the initiated know, is the very perfec- 
tion of cleanliness. While recommending the 
cyanide for this purpose, Dr Anthony is careful 
to add that, by proper precautions, its poisonous 
effects may be entirely obviated. 

To make wine from malt has often been a ques- 
tion among chemists and scientific brewers, and 
now the i. has been answered by the manu- 
facture of ‘red beer,’ or malt wine, at a brewery in 
North Germany. The beer thus produced is de- 
scribed as of a character something between Rhine 
wine and Burgundy, with a port-wine flavour, very 
lively and agreeable ; and that when looked at in 
a glass it behaves like good wine, clings to the 
inside of the glass, and there exhibits what the 
Germans call ‘church-windows. This, however, 
is an effect which crafty wine-merchants know 
how to produce by the addition of a small quantity 
of glycerine to their liquor. The red beer, as may 
be supposed, is made without hops; but so far 
as ag tried it oy well in bottle. 

connection herewith we may appropriately 
mention that it has been found that paraffine mixed 
with benzole or Canada balsam makes an excellent 
glazing for frescoes ; and that pure paraffine poured 
hot into a cask and allowed to coat the whole of the 
inside, will prevent evaporation through the wood, 
and deterioration of the wine with which the cask 
may be filled. 

Mr Wildman Whitehouse has invented what he 
calls a differential micro-barograph, which indicates 
changes in the pressure of the atmosphere even 
if not more than a thousandth of an inch. It 
registers these changes by a very simple process 
and in a form which can be kept for permanent 
reference. The instrument is not easy to describe 
without a diagram ; but it combines glass vessels 

rtly filled with water, and connected by tubes, 
in which the requisite vacuum is produced, and is 
connected with an air-chamber of large capacity. 
It is so sensitive that even the slamming of a door 
will produce a mark on the register, it records 
with great fidelity all the atmospheric waves, large 
or small, which pass over it. Another merit is 
that it gives very early indications of perturbations 
at a distance, and thus may render important 
service in the hands meteorologists. 

In the Quarterly J of the Meteorological 
Society, Mr Glaisher, of Greenwich Observatory, 
has given an elaborate statement of the direction 
of the wind for ten years, 1861—1870. The tables 
contained in this statement are very instructive, 
and as all persons are more or less interested, we 
present a few particulars. The small amount com- 
paratively of easterly winds seems somewhat sur- 

rising. In 1861, the wind blew from the S.W. 
or 7 months, N.E. 2} months, W. 14 month, and 
E. and N, for $ month each. In 1862, S.W. for 7 
months, W. for 2 months, N.E. for 4 month, an 


variable for 2 months. In 1863, S.W. for 8 
months, N.E. 1 month, W. 1 month, and variable. 
In 1864, S.W. for 5 months, N. 14 month, SE. 4 
month, and variable. In 1865, S.W. for 7 months, 
N. 2 months, W. 14 month, and variable. In 
1866, S.W. for 6 months, W. 2 months, E. 4 month, 
N.E. 4 month, and variable. In 1867, 8.W. for 
8} months, N.E. 1 month, E. 4 month, N.1 month, 
and variable. In 1868, 8.W. for 8 months, N. 14 
a. W. 14 month, N.E. 1 month. In 1869, 
S.W. for 54 months, N.E. 2 months, W. and N. 
each 1 month, S. 4} month, and variable. In 1870, 
S.W. 6 months, N.E. 3 months, S. and N. each 
month, W. 1 month, and variable. A record suc 
as this is not only interesting in itself, but is valu- 
able for purposes of meteorology. The Society 
above mentioned have now published continuous 
tables with detailed explanations for a period of 
thirty years, and it is greatly to be desired that 
they will continue the series decade by decade 
until the laws of the wind are fully discovered. 
To those who are always grumbling at our climate, 
it must be a great satisfaction to see how largely 
the S.W. wind, which brings us pleasant weather, 
predominates, 

The Astronomical Society have given their gold 
medal to — Schiaparelli, Director of the Obser- 
vatory at Milan, to mark the high value they set 
on the researches by which, after years of study, 
he has discovered the law of identity of comets 
and meteors. His principal propositions are, that 
celestial matter may be classed as fixed stars— 
agglomerations of small stars, or resolvable nebulze 
—comets, which are invisible except when ap- 
proaching the sun, and fourth, small particles com- 
posing a cosmical cloud. - When these clouds enter 
our system, they become drawn out, so to speak, 
into long strips, which gradually change to a stream 
of particles, and of these streams the number is 
very great, whereby the particles appear as showers 
of falling stars. 

Thus, says Mr Lassell, President of the Astro- 
nomical Society, ‘meteors and other celestial 
phenomena of like nature, which a century ago 
were regarded as atmospheric phenomena, are now 
proved to belong to the stellar regions, and to be 
in truth—falling stars) They have the same 
relation to comets as the asteroids have to the 
planets ;’ in both cases their prodigious numbers 
make up for their small size. ‘We may presume,’ 
continues Mr Lassell, ‘that it is certain that fallin: 
stars, meteors and aérolites, differ in size only, an 
not in composition ; and that they are an example 
of what the universe is composed of. As in them 
we find no elements foreign to those of the earth, 
we may infer the similarity of composition of all 
the universe: a fact already suggested by the 
revelations of the s scope.” 

It is hardly possible for an astronomer to think 
of the researches here briefly described without a 
glow of admiration. 

In our last Month, mention was made of the 

d display of aurora of Feb: 4. From 
information since received, we now know that it - 
was seen in the southern hemisphere, as well as 
here in the north; and some meteorologists are of 
opinion that ‘in all probability a visible electro- 

etic zone enveloped the whole earth.’ 

The little kingdom of Saxony has for some years 
ranked among the best taught of the states of 
Germany. But it was f that youths of the 
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lower classes during their years of apprenticeship 
forgot great = of what they had learned at 
school, for although there were Sunday schools 
and evening schools established by the government 
and local authorities, attendance thereat was not 
compulsory. Now, however, a law has been 
to compel attendance at an evening school during 
three years of the apprenticeship, and by this, it 
is thought, the young people who are learning 
trades will be enabled to retain the knowledge 
already acquired, if not to increase it. This 
measure on the part of the Saxon government is 
deserving of all praise ; and it will be interesting 
to watch the progress of education in that section 
of the German empire, and compare it with that 
of neighbouring powers. 


GOETHE’S HOUSE 
HIRSCHGRABEN 23, FRANKFORT. 


Quarxt Frankfort nestles by the Main. 
The broad flood rolls below the town 
With many a foaming warp and strain, 
Past vineyards, mills, and bridges brown. 
The streets are thick with press of trade ; 
Gilt tabards flout the tavern door ; 
Stout burghers in the market prate ; 
Housed in the grim cathedral’s shade, 
The red-capped country merchants roar ; 
The sharp-spurred Prussian stalks elate, 


We left the dusky gallery, 
Where, high above dark maple floors, 
Gleamed from the panels, three and three, 
The gold ghosts of the Emperors. 
From backgrounds mailed Byzantine-wise, 
The gorgeous shadows glimmered through— 
Procession vast of son and sire ! 
There one robe counted fifty dyes, 
Here this one streamed, a world of blue ; 
But, rounding all, a flare of fire. 


Who mourns, we asked, for dynasties, 
To whom men’s hearts paid bloody toll ? 
Through simpler forms, one hears, one sees, 
The mightier Dynasties of Soul. 
Your Charles looms down a phantom fine ; 
Your Robert is of regal mould ; 
How bravely Julian wears his scars ! 
For us, we love a fairer line, 
Who, if their faults were manifold, 
Did sweeter work below the stars, 


He smiled on us, the wrinkled man 
Who led us through the echoing town, 
Relit his pipe of porcelain, 
And turned the spectral staircase down. 
We followed close through twenty ways, 
On whose rough pave his slippers dropped 
Soft as in daylight moves the mouse ; 
At last, emerging from the maze, 
Before an open door we stopped : 
‘And this,’ said he, ‘is Goethe’s House.’ 


That picture! We had crossed the square, 
As one goes swiftly through a dream ; 
All round, the houses tall and fair 
Turned to us fronts of myriad gleam. 
O’er many a grotesque window top, 
Winged steeds on clouds and lightnings stamped, 
Perk faces leered from vines and scrolls ; 
Lean dragons sprawled on stal! and shop, 
Maned lions amid roses ramped— 


Hirschgraben they have named the street : 
Its gables, sheer, triangular, 
Blotched by recurrent frost and heat, 
Give issue thin to moon or star ; 
Sly dormer casements twinkle high, 
Deep doors below keep wind and gloom, 
Long halls show gleams of garden green ; 
Huge chimneys slant against the sky, 
Odd shadows brood in every room, 
And cobwebs droop from wall and screen. 


And this, indeed, was once his home ! 
(Triumphant Number Twenty-three !) 
These tiles he trod—these stairs he clomb, 

Up high as eye can strain to see. 
Perhaps he leaned across this sill, 
And watched, above the court-yard wall, 
That deep-aisled chestnut gather leaf, 
What time the swallow’s cry is shrill, 
When winds and showers are musical, 
And clouds are low, and light is brief. 


We pitied him whose starved critique 
Would mar the quiet of the place, 
Preferring the austere Antique 
To our full-blooded, riper grace. 
Fool ! leave to us this precious hour, 
The glass case and its treasured freight— 
The blotted leaf, the fretted glove, 
The rusted quill that bore such flower! 
The mildewed seal, the faded date, 
The page that tells of Werther’s love, 


A time-old music haunts the place ; 
(Outside the Strass for tumult roars), 
Strange lights across the ceiling race, 
Strange shadows lurk about the doors. 
Here all his ribboned letters lie; © 
A violet, five cones of pine— 
Gathered in what forgotten woods ! 
A pencilled sketch from Italy— 
Three peaks above a land of wine, 
White with the rush of torrent floods, 


‘I knew him,’ quoth our wrinkled guide, 
* When I was young, and he grown old ; 
His great, broad temples, either side, 
Were touched with hard and grizzled gold. 
His dreams were vast, his words were few, 
Yet sown with tangled germ and seed. 
He was our clear apocalypse, 
Who plumbed our better future true, 
Rousing the world from thought to deed 
With trumpet-blasts of fifty lips. 


* He died—we bragged about his fame, 
The thing least precious which he gave ; 
Came after-years, and spikes of flame 
Made fiery garlands for his grave— 
Sharp flames that stung our dullish sense, 
Too tame to face the Difficult, 
And sloughing strength in dose and trance— 
Fierce fires whose spikes meant no Pretence. 
You smiling ask : The great result }— 
Look up to us—look down on France !” 
So babbled he, abstracted—lost 
In the weird measures of his strain, 
Till we had gained the street, and crossed 
The market leaning on the Main. 
His voice pursued us through the night, 
Long after Frankfort’s heaped-up eaves 
Grew black against a heaven of wine— 
Till Mayence blossomed into light, 
And one saw through the vineyards’ leaves, 
The moon-white levels of the Rhine. 
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